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ECONOMIC EQUALITY. 


The exercise of irresponsible power, by whatever means, is 
tyranny, and should not be tolerated. The power which men 
irresponsibly exercise for their private ends, over individuals and 
communities, through superior wealth, is essentially tyrannous, and 
as inconsistent with democratic principle and as offensive to self- 
respecting men as any form of political tyranny that was ever 
endured. As political equality is the remedy for political tyranny, 
so is economic equality the only way of putting an end to the 
economic tyranny exercised by the few over the many through 
superiority of wealth. The industrial system of a nation, like its 
political system, should be a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Until economic equality shall give a basis 
to political equality, the latter is but a sham. 


The woman suffrage amendment to the Colorado constitu- 
tion, which was adopted by popular vote ou the 7th, places 
men and women absolutely upon a level politically in that 
state, which cannot be said of any other state. Colorado, 
also, it shouid be noted, was carried by the poptlists. Colo- 
rado having adopted the principle of political equality, it 
remains for her to advance in the direction of economic 
equality. It is high time to battle for all the people. 


The New York Evening Post displays great delight at the 
charges made against Master Workman Powderly of the 
Knights of Labor, It sees in these frictions the failure to 
socialize a great trade organization. Now that the charges 
have been dismissed and Powderly’s good name vindicated, 
it will be interesting to learn what the Post sees. The Post, 
by the way, never replied to The New Nation’s exposition 


of the Post’s rank misstatements in an attempt to prove 
that municipal ownership of gas and electric plants in this 
country has proved a failure. Why did the Post drop the 
discussion ? 


The British government has called a halt on the terrific 
struggle between the mine owners and the mine workers. 
It is simply a truce pending a powerful pressure upon Par- 
liament to legislate. “ Nostatesman,” writes Arthur Warren 
from London to the Boston Herald, “can secure an election 
without in some sort honoring the collectivist creed. Eng- 
land, whatever her present beliefs or prejudices may be, 
whatever may be her ultimate course, is thinking seriously 
of the socialistic claims.” Free competition has now run 
coal up to $16 per ton for small quantities in England. What 
more does an Englishman want to make him think seriously 
of the nationalist and socialist way out ? 


An Attempt to Fool the Public. 


America has had, this antumn, a complete object lesson 
on the methods of partisan journalism. The election on the 
7th resulted in handsome gains for the people’s party 
nearly everywhere that party had a ticket in the field. Now 
let us take the New England papers, both republican and 
democratic. We have in The New Nation office an election 
blank, sent out by the Western Union telegraph company to 
its agents; also a circular directing agents to fill out “only ” 
the blanks given with election returns and forward them to 
Boston. This blank is usually arranged by the New Eng- 
land Associated Press association. Although the people’s 
party candidates were on the official ballot, and there was 
wide curiosity to know the exact extent of the new party 
strength, our readers will be perhaps more indignant than 
surprised to learn that, while the blank contained spaces 
for the gubernatoral vote for Greenhalge, Russell and Banks, 
the name of George H. Cary, populist candidate, did not 
appear. Having practically shut out the populist returns 
here in Massachusetts, the Boston papers proceed to “ work 
the public for suckers” — pardon slang,—and write edi 
torials philosophizing upon the disappearance of the new 
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party. What is true of Massazhusetts is practically true of 
the western states. The regular dispatches do not give the 
populist vote, and consequently the inference is drawn by 
the old party papers that there was no vote to speak of. 
Thus, the Boston Herald, which is a paper that blows hot 
and blows cold with a nerve that would make an executioner 
pale with envy, prints this week an editorial on “ The Pop- 
ulist Decline,” which should go into the Encyclopedia of 
Misinformation. Permit us to make a few quotations : 


The difficulty in establishing a third party in our national politics 
is again about to be illustrated in the early end of the populist party. 
. . . The situation seemed so favorable to the populists that they 
were reciving accessions from both the old parties in prominent 
members of Congress during the recent session of that body. 

There were forebodied losses all through the South by the democrats. 
We do not find that any of their public men in Congress from that 
section had actually left them, but several southern democrats were 
in a bad temper toward their party, and especially toward its presi- 
dent. South Carolina had been partially demoralized for two or 
three years; Alabama was threatened with a populist revolution a 
year ago; hopes were entertained of Virginia by the new party... . 
We find no justification in the hopes or fears thus awakened in the 
result of the elections. There is no evidence of populists at all in 
Ohio or in Iowa. In Kansas and in Nebraska they are getting back 
into the republican ranks, or preparing to join the democrats. Even 
in Colorado it is doubtful if the silver issue is sufficient to keep them 
out of the old parties. In the South the populist movement has 
never been much more than a bugbear. The vote of Virginia this 
year shows that it is not even equivalent to a revival of Mahoneism 
in that state; all hopes of its success are likely to die out in South 
Carolina, and it will have no more than a still-birth in Alabama. . . 
In addition, it can hardly have failed to be remarked that when new 
parties break up — as seems to be inevitably their fate — democrats 
who have taken part in them almost all go back to their old associa- 
tion, while a good many republicans fail to take this course toward 
their previous party. The democrats have been making steady gains 
in this way for full 20 years. They have never had a better oppor- 
tunity to do this than they have in the case of the populist party. 
That party is with them on the tariff question. Let them turn the 
attention of this country to tariff reform and the tendency of those 
voters who have left their previous party allegiance cannot fail to be 
strongly to their side. However this may be, the apprehension as 
to permanence in the populist party is substantially ended. There 
are indications already that the most formidable era of its existence 
is over. 


The vote in Virginia this year, observes the Herald, shows 
that the people’s party is “ not even equivalent to a revival 
of Mahoneism in that state.” How would it do for the 
Herald tu permit its readers to judge for themselves? We 
will give it the facts and thus remove the excuse of ignor- 
ance. The people’s party in Virginia polled last autumn 
12,275 votes. The people’s party polled this year 75,000 
votes. This is indeed a fine basis on which to print edi- 
torials on the “ Populist Decline.” A few more such “ de- 
clines” will send both of the old parties whirling out of 
Washington. It should be kept in mind that certain repub- 
lican leaders, after the populists had declined to fuse, 
organized the colored men’s democratic league, and in scores 
of towns the blacks voted the democratic ticket. The popa- 
lists elected one Senator and 10 delegates to the lower house, 
and they claim that about 15 populist delegates were counted 
out. 

“There is no evidence of populists at all in Ohio or Iowa,” 
says the Herald, and its own pages back it up in this state- 
ment. But there is evidence of populists at the capitols of 
these two states. As for Iowa, the populists polled 23,511 
votes, which is a gain of 25 per cent over ’92 and 100 per 
zent over their vote of ’91. The populist vote in Ohic last 
year was 14,850; this year, 16,237. We expected a larger 
gain in Ohio. The Herald’s candidate Neal, democratic, 
fell 51,957 below Cleveland’s vote last year, and while 


McKinley’s plurality is 80,795, his vote is only 27,766 more 
than Harrison received last year. An unprecedented num- 
ber of voters remained away from the polls in Ohio, We 
fear that it will be necessary to invent a new scientific term 
forthem ental condition of editors like the ove on the Herald, 
who breaks his shins stumbling over 51,000 stay-at-home 
democrats, in his haste to ery that the new party has dis- 
appeared, when in fact it had made substantial gains. 

“Even in Colorado it is doubtful if the silver issue is 
sufficient to keep them (populists) out of the old parties,” 
continues the Herald. The old parties would give all their 
old shoes if that doubt existed in the minds of the people 
of that state. But they print the news in Colorado occa- 
sionally, and there is no doubt about it. The populists 
carried about 30 counties out of the 55, and they carried the 
state by 6000 plurality ! 

“In Kansas and Nebraska they (populists) are getting 
back into the republican ranks or preparing to join the demo- 
crats,” claims the Herald. ‘Preparing to join the demo- 
crats”” is good. The democrats of Nebraska polled 11,000 
votes less this year than last. The democrats of Kansas 
only polled 23,391 votes this year, while the populists polled 
89,038. This is an odd way to “prepare” to join the de- 
mocracy. The populists of Nebraska carried 41 counties 
last year and 57 counties this year. ‘he two old parties 
carried 49 counties last year and 33 this year. Powerful 
railroad influences shut out the populist candidate for 
chief justice. Tbe Omaha Bee (republican), in the course 
of an editorial analyzing the vote, is frank enough to say: 


There is nothing in the election returns to warrant the assump- 
tion that the people’s. independent party in Nebraska is losing 
ground to any extent, or to warrent the presumption that the repub- 
lican party has gained in strength. In state elections Nebraska has 
never been a populist state. Numerically that party is just as 
strong as it was last year and stronger than it was two years ago. 
It knows no factional differences and its organization is in many 
respects more compact. It is destined to play an important part in 
next year’s campaign, for it stands as a thoroughly organized pro- 
test against the further encroachment of corporate influence upon 
the state’s affairs. It stands as a significant menace to the disrepu- 
table political methods of the men who by the result of the las$ elec- 
tion gained a temporary advantage over the people. 


We have nothing to say about Kansas, except to repeat 
our remark of last week, that fusion with the democrats led 
thousands of populist farmers to remain at home, We 
think they were justified in refusing to vote for an old- 
party candidate even indirectly. 

It goes without saying, therefore, that the Herald’s plea 
that the populists take up the tariff as the great issue almost 
rises to the dignity of humor. The people’s party is rapidly 
growing because it is an organized protest against private 
trusts and monopolies which are levying despotic tariffs upon 
transportation, coal, most of the necessities of life and even 
upon the money medium of exchange. The way to break 
up the people’s party is to break up the trusts. One bright 
particular star in the firmament of monopoly is the telegraph, 
and when this vast trust is passed over to the people, as it 
is soon destined to be, the public will have access to the 
means of communication and will know what is going on in 
the world. The printing of news even in a newspaper is no 
drawback. It will be a service to journalism when the 
Herald discontinues its periodical obituary of the people’s 


party. 
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Worth a Thanksgiving. 


It is always possible for a candid man to give thanks 
that things are not as bad as they might be. With 
winter coming on, with over a million people out of employ- 
ment, with business lacking that mysterious thing called 
confidence, and with the farmer and laborer living from hand 
to mouth, it requires a stalwart nerve and faith in competi- 
_ tion to give thanks this year on the stated day, and to ask 
for power to continue on in the line of the present political 
economy. Such faith is heroic. But a note of thanksgiv- 
ing will be struck on Thursday that will run far and deep. 
Men in many walks of life, young professors in college, 
workers at the mill bench, shop-keepners and average folk, 
have made the discovery that competition isa failure, because 
the element of ethics has largely disappeared from business 
as a system, and that what is best for the whole community 
is good for every member in it. It has been discovered that 
it is bad business and bad brotherhood to spend a life — to 
quote from a local nationalist — “either driving the wolf 
from the door or sending the wolf to other people’s doors.” 
The discovery is worth a Thanksgiving. 


An Able Nationalist. 


According to a correspondent of the Springtield Republi- 
can, Philip D. Armour of Chicago with a “princely grasp 
of executive power” makes money “in vast accretions ” 
and spends it “in royal benefactions.” ‘This has an odd 
sound in a republic. As to the “vast accretions,” Mr. 
Armour’s plan of business is a complete answer to those 
critics of nationalism who are continually arguing that an 
entire business cannot be administered from one general 
office. With the license that free competition gives, Mr. 
Armour, by special contracts with the railroads, began to 
crowd out his competitors, and to reduce the force required 
to handle the beef business of the West. Then, having 
secured control of the market he began to dictate prices to 
cattle growers, all with a view of making money “in vast 
accretions.” While the conquest by one man of a whole 
business is demoralizing ina hundred ways, the career of 
Mr. Armour must silence the cry that it is impracticable to 
administer any one department of trade from one office. 
About 1200 men dress daily in the Armour establishment 
at Chicago about 5000 cattle. The dressed carcass goes to 
the retailer, the hide to the tanneries, the sweet fat is 
manufactured into oleomargarine oil, the tallow prepared 
for soups, and so on through a list-of 20 or more depart- 
ments, supplied with material from the Armour stock- 
yards. The Armour packing houses, having a flooring of 
145 acres, employ 8000 hands. ‘Then there are the car 
shops, stables, glue works, and electric car system connec- 
ting the various branches of the business with each other. 
As fast as practicable Armour’s policy is to do his own 
manufacturing. He is soon to start tanneries, for instance. 
He has also established a branch system of local beef 
houses in the leading cities of the country, 100 and more, 
each in charge of salaried managers. Here is one man who 
follows the beef on the hoof to the door of the consumer, 
being wholesale buyer, transporter, manufacturer, and 
retailer. 

To take one more step and make such a system a public 
service would be the most practical thing in the world. 


In fact, this outcome seems unavoidable. The Armour 
business, being managed for money, oppresses both the pro- 
ducer and magnifies the importance of the middleman. 
Under a nationalistic system, the mutual interests of the 
producer and consumer would be considered, and the people 
be practically made shareholders in the business. The 
growth of a private system, like the beef combine, disturbs 
the old relation of small competitors. The equilibrium of 
business is lost. There is no such thing as a healthy con- 
dition of trade with the Armours crowding out small com- 
petitors, and it is very evident not only that the distribu- 
tion of beef and beef products can be made a public function, 
but that it must be made a public function in order to avoid | 
a great commercial catastrophe. One combine is doing 
more for socialistic development than a thousand orators or 
clubs. Philip B. Armour is one of our most able nation- 
alists. 


Editorial Note. 


The defenders of the ethics of the competitive system are 
turning out some remarkable specimens of logic these days. 
Here is something from the pen of Norman Fox of New 
Jersey, which the Christian Inquirer prints: “So the true 
speculator, going not by guesses, but by certainties, caleu- 
lates the cycles and epicycles of commercial change, weighs 
the various forces which affect values, measures the intri- 
cate perturbations of supply and demand, and, at last, his 
deductions all made, he caimly and confidently issues the 
order to buy or sell at such a price, and as the hunted-down 
planet comes into the field of the telescope, so the price of 
the article, after wavering and fluctuating, comes to stand 
on the day appointed at just the figure named, and the mil- 
lions are made. This is not the gambler’s luck; it is the 
mathematician’s certainty. True speculation demand genius 
like that of a Napoleon in war, or a Newton in science. It 
is the grandest triumph of the commercial intellect.” Mr. 
Fox is in error. Millions are not made by speculating; 
millions are appropriated without any quid pro quo. 


Staff correspondent of the Outlook (Christian Union) : 
When I crossed the Missouri river, I found myself in 
woman’s territory. ‘Two thirds of the men I met in Kansas 
believed that the suffrage amendment would and should be 
adopted. The ablest republican I met in that state, and the 
most intellectual man of any party, was a strong conserva- 
tive upon all questions relating to monopoly, but an enthu- 
siastic advocate of co-education and a firm believer in the 
educational advantages of woman’s suffrage. 


Petitions for the government ownership of the telegraph 
and telephone are arriving daily. Remember the com- 
mittee goes to Washington within three weeks. Do not 
delay in forwarding to this office all the petitions on hand, 
as the time is short. 


The Second Nationalist Club of Boston meets every Sun- 
day evening in Arcade Hall, 7 Park Square, at 7.30. The 
public is cordially invited. 


A 
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NATIONALISM IN POLITICS 


THE SILENT ELECTORATE IN AMERICA. 


How the Democrats Won. in Virginia. The Trend Toward 


Nationalism. Political News. Note and Comient. 


The silent elevtorate has yet to be reckoned with. A big 
republican plurality cannot be properly called a landslide 
when a vast army of vaters remains away from the polls. 
How can one call it a republican landslide in Pennsylvania, 
for instance, when 530,000 voters did not vote at all? And 
this was twice as many stay-at-homes as last year. In New 
York 200,000 remained at home on election day last year, 
and 400,000 this year. Frederick C. Waite, in a 'ecture on 
election returns at the Columbian university in Washington, 
D.C., Tuesday evening, has this to say about the stay-at- 
homes : 


“Tt is the stay-at-home party which has made such phe- 
nomenal gains; while, without an important exception in 
any state which has had an election, there has been a 
decrease in the vote of the republican, democratic and all 
other parties except one. The people’s party has made in- 
significant gains in some of the states, large gains in one 
and apparent losses in a few, on account of the doing away 
with fusion. Maryland has not cast for the democratic 
state candidates such a small per cent of her full vote within 
25 years. In Pennsylvania the democratic party has not 
polled such a small per capita vote for half a century. The 
astonishing features of tha recent electlon are the same as 
those of last year, when one million republican farmers 
stayed at home, while their populist brethren cast 1,042,531 
votes on the strength of visionary promises, Although 
many of these promises have been proved to be worthy of 
as little consideration as those giving utterance to them are 
worthy of support, yet the populists have held their vote re- 
markably well, even in those states where they were success- 
ful last year only because of the aid of the democrats. Cen- 
sus and registration statistics disclose the fact that the states 
having elections this year have furnished their full quota of 
six million stay-at-home voters. Fully four million of these 
are utterly dissatisfied with their own party. They and 
the populists are the two potent and ever increasing armies 
of discontent, Plans are being made to unite these forces 
under one banner. Their utter lack of leaders of ability 
seems to be the only obstacle.” 


Mr. Waite need set no store upon any plans that are sup- 
posed to be under way to unite the stay-at-home party and 
the people’s party under one banner. That is not the way 
parties are formed. This vast army of voters are silent 
because they are discontented. "They need neither leaders 
nor allies, but are waiting to see if the oid parties have any 
better political economy to offer than monopoly under 


selfish competition. 


The Richmond Times, a democratic paper of great in- 
fluence in Virginia, has made a kick against dishonest 


elections as conducted by its own party this year. It is 
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indeed time for a voice of warning. While the populists 
were counted out and the democracy of the Dominion 
rescued from defeat, it was at a price that will throw any 


party to the ground in the long run. This is what the 


Times has to say: 

“ We are not prepared to say that our elections are dis- 
honestly conducted. All that we can say is that there is a 
general belief all over the state that they are, and the 
recorded facts furnish only too much evidence in support 
of the belief. Now, we want to say —and we want to say 
it with the utmost solemnity and impressiveness — that the 
foundation stone upon which free representative guvernment 
must rest is honesty and purity in elections. It is vain to 
talk of and hope for good government if cheating or fraud 
are winked at or tolerated.” 


The populist vote in Massachussetts is gradually creeping 
up to 5000. With 35 more towns to hear from the vote for 
Cary for governor on the 7th was 4798. The same towns 
give the socialist labor candidate 1890 votes. 


Lynn Populists Enter the Municipal Campaign. 

The populists of Lynn, in mass convention on the 17th, 
nominated the following ticket for the municipal election: 
For mayor, Walter L. Ramsdell; for aldermen, ward 2, 
Clarkson Paul; ward 3, J. W. Lamphier, Walter Perkins ; 
ward 4; KE. B. Newhall, John H. Clark ; ward 5,C. W. Ames; 
ward 6, C. W. Brock, John T. Broderick. A platform was 
adopted, demanding among other things, a municipal light- 
ing plant, the establishment of a board of public works and 
the abolition of the private contract system, an amendment 
to the constitution, permitting cities and towns to establish 
municipal fuel yards for furnishing the public coal and 
wood at cost, minority representation in the board of alder- 
men and the adoption of the initiative and referendum by 
the city of Lynn. 

How the Democrats Won in Virginia. 

T. J. Edwards, a Virginia populist, has this to say about 
the way the new party was counted out in Virginia on the 
7th: “The canvassing board of Surry county threw out the 
returns of Carsleys, Spring Grove and Claremont, three pre- 
cincts which gave large populist majorities. According to 
tally kept on the outside, my precinct, Bacon’s Castle, gave 
us about 120 majority. At night the machine declared that 
the democrats had a majority of 13. This is faise, and all 
our men are willing to swear that they voted our ticket. I 
am convinced we carried the county by 300. If cheating 
were practised at one half the precincts as it was at Bacon’s 
Castle, I feel sure that an honest election would have carried 
our entire ticket. The polls were not opened until long 


after sunrise. I am informed by one of the judges that 


many tickets had others folded in them, and the judges in- 
stead of destroying them, counted them and then drew out 
25. If they had thrown these out according to law, I do 
not think the democrats would have had 15 votes at my 
precinct. The registrar was one of the judges. I asked 
them to swear in one of our men, but they refused and put 
in a negro. Our men are thoroughly aroused. What shall 


we do?” 
The True Remedy. 


Pittsburg Kansas: Just as sure as the small shops and 
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factories which dotted the land 50 years ago have disap- 
peared, so sure will the small farm be succeeded by the 
bonanza farm. Steam, electricity and capital wiped out the 
little woolen mill, and grist mill, and wagon shop, and shoe 
shop, and tailor shop, the quaint saw-mill by the mountain 
stream, the hand loom from the village, and gave us mam- 
moth factories where collossal machines weave, and spin, 
and sew, and grind, and hammer, and saw, and produce 
“goods” in an abyndance and of a quality not dreamed of 
then. Soon the farmer will follow the mechanic — 
and the last remnant of a middle class will be eliminated 
from American society. What is to be done to prevent the 
permanent division of our citizenship into masters and ser- 
vants? The remedy is simple. Public ownership of all 
natural and artificial means of production and transporta- 
tion. 
Hope of the People’s Party. 


G. C. Clemens in the Topeka Advocate: If the people’s 


party is to thrieve, even as a party, it must have the courage. 


to make socialism — the realization of the bright dream of 
Jesus of Nazereth —its avowed aim. Cowardice in this re- 
spect must lead to speedy decay. We should begin at once 
and make every school house and hall in Kansas resound 
this winter with the voices of our lecturers, teaching the 
people the sublime truth and hope of socialism. Let “ facts 
and figures” go. Appeal to the hearts of the people, and 
trust that heads will find “facts and figures” for them- 
selves. ‘All thought begins in feeling.” But whether the 
people’s party shall rise to the hight of its grand mission 
or fail from lack of faith in the eternal verities, the dream 
of the ages will be realized, and realized soon. Said Car- 
lyle, “There must be a new world if there is to be any world 
at all.” Not the hope of social happiness, but the party 
that in this day fails to proclaim that hope, will fail. The 
only question for us in whether we will be the apostles of 
the kingdom of heaven, or prefer political death ? 
The Philanthropy of a Trust. 

The Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal has this to 
say for the sugar trust: “Refiners have unquestionably the 
approval of the country during the long continued scarcity 
of sugar supplies by not advancing prices, as would surely 
have been done under similar circumstances by the inde- 
pendent and competing refiners of a few years ago, aud now 
they take immediate advantage of their very first receipt of 
new crop sugars to lower the prices of refined to con- 
sumers.” This calls from the New York Commercial Bul- 
letin the following proper retort: “As a matter of record 
the trust took every possible advantage of last summer’s 
scarcity in refined sugars, and for many weeks exacted the 
exorbitant profit of one cent and over per pound, When 
raw sugar advanced the trust boasted in not having in- 
creased the price of refined; but as the margin of profit 
was still above the average, this implied pretense of favor- 
ing the consumer was an empty boast. Every operator in 
the sugar trade understands that the trust did not lower 
prices until deliveries on back orders were completed and 
retailers loaded up with sugars at the highest prices of the 
season. Then the trust did lower prices of refined; not 
because of the decline in raw sugars, but to force that de- 
cline. If the trust frankly admitted that it used its powers 
of monopoly exclusively for its own benefit and no one 
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else’s, it would be less open to criticism and suspicion. 
Such shallow pretences of philanthropy will not deceive 
publie opinion.” 

Note and Comment. 

The newly elected mayor Bemis, of Omaha, will have a 
future worth while, if he is brave and wise enough to veto 
the 50 year lighting franchise which was run through the 
Omaha city government the other night without debate. 


United States Senator Mills: “ When I left Texas every 
paper was my friend. Today three fourths of them are my 
enemies. The populists will carry Texas next time.” 


If any voter of Boston knows of ballots for Cary in excess - 
of the vote in Boston, given in last week’s New Nation, he 
will do us a favor by sending the list of persons in that pre- 
cinct who are known to have voted the populist ticket. 


The New York World quotes Senator Peffer as saying 
that after the elections of next year there will be a new 
alignment of parties and that the enemies of a gold standard 
will leave the old parties for the new, of which the present 
people’s party will be part. He favors calling the party the 
nationalist party. 


Capt. Kolb, who was counted out in Alabama last year, 
will be renominated for governor by the populists, and the 
democracy will have a difficult time in counting kim out a 
second time. The Bourbon leaders would give all their old 
shoes if they could believe the Boston Herald that the pop- 
ulist movement in the South is only a bugbear. 


THANKSGIVING AND POPULAR DISTRESS. 


Western gubernatorial proclamations this year have made 
highly interesting reading. The spirit of thanksgiving for 
the bounties of nature has been tempered by the fact that 
these bounties and blessings have been so largely exploited 
for selfish ends. Govs. Waite of Colorado and Pennoyer 
of Oregon go into the cause of the present economic dis- 
tress. The former calls upon the people on Thanksgiving 
day to petition Almighty God to arouse the public “senti- 
ment to a sense of the danger which threatens not only our 
state and nation but civilization itseif.” “In this Thanks- 
giving,” so runs Goy. Waite’s proclamation, “I invoke the 
people of Colorado to remember especially their brethren 
in bonds — the 45,000 miners of silver, who in a land 
of boundless natural resources, have been deprived of 
employment by tyranny and by corrupt and unconstitu- 
tional legislation, and, in many cases, have been compelled 
to abandon their homes —the agriculturists of our state, 
whose crops cannot be marketed for the cost of production, 
and who find, as their products decrease in price, the value 
of the notes and mortgages which represent their indebted- 
ness correspondingly increase; and the real estate owners 
and business men of Colorado, who, under a system of trust 
deeds and attachment laws, the most infamous since the 
days of Caligula, find their property, when incumbered, 
often sacrificed at a tithe of its value, and all this injustice 
is perpetrated to increase the inordinate riches of extor- 


tioners whose avarice and greed, aided by corrupt legisla- 
tion, have grasped in the hands of 30,000 people more 
than half of all the wealth in the United States, and is fast 
reducing to pauperism the common people of the world.” 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


{tems of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


The North Attleboro municipal electric light plant, for 
which an appropriation of $50,000 was recently made, will 
be ready for operation in the spring. 


Washington. 


The Spokane branch of the American Federation of Labor 
has passed resolutions in favor of government ownership 
and operation of all telegraph lines. The resolutions re- 
quest the senators and representatives in Congress from 
that state to use every means in their power to secure legis- 
lation looking to this end, and copies of the resolutions were 
forwarded to each one of them. 


Michigan. 


The Hillsdale electric light war has been ended by a vote 
of the city council buying the local plant for $10,000. The 
plant will be removed to the city water-works building and 
put in thorough repair, 


Georgia. 


The citizens of Atlanta are agitating the question of a 
municipal electric lighting plant. 


New Jersey. 


The citizens light and water committee of Bloomfield has 
reported in favor of the municipality establishing and main- 
taining an electric light plant. 


Pennsylvania. 


The municipal league of Philadelphia proposes to take an 
active part in the pending municipal campaign. Its plat- 
form contains, among others, the following plank: “A close 
adherence to the principle that neither the use of our streets 
or street railways nor any other municipal privilege should 
ever be parted with except to the highest and best bidders 
and for a limited period, and upon such terms and restric- 
tions as will promote the comfort and convenience of the 
people and enrich the public treasury.” 


Kansas. 


Topeka Advocate: Tell us of a better way to destroy protit 
in the traffic than for the government to take absolute charge 
of the manufacture and sale of all liquors, and eliminate 
the element of profit entirely from the business; conduct it 
as the post office is conducted —simply to pay expenses. 
This is populist doctrine. What is wrong with it? 


Missouri. 


A dispatch from Kansas City, dated the 17th, says: “The 
National Water-works company, which supplies water in 
this city, and the Kansas City Water company, which today 
transferred its plant to the Metropolitan company, were 
both under the same ownership. The city authorities 
believe the transfer was made to prevent the purchase by 
the city under the contract made 20 years ago of the Quin- 
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lan pumping station and pipe line through which Kansas 
City obtains its water supply. Negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the works have been in progress several weeks, but 
the company has rejected every proposition made by the 
city and declined to submit pdints in dispute to arbitration. 
The company served notice upon the city today that if it 
does not pay 82 per cent of the $145,000 hydrant rental 
claimed to be due and provide for regular payments there- 
after, it will, on November 25, cease furnishing Kansas City 
with water. This step would not affect: private consumers, 
but would leave the city without water in, case of fires. The 
city will apply to the United States Court for an injunction.” 


Virginia. 


Richmond (Va.) Star: The electric lights are very uncer- 
tain of late. Twoor three times recently the lights have 
goue out for some time, and when the moon comes forth 
brightly the electric lights come up also. If it was on the 
score of economy that the city went to the expense of a 
water-gas plant; why not goa little further and get our own 
electric plant and let it be a source of revenue tous? We 
pay $50,000 a year for electric lights, and a plant can be 
put in for $75,000, costing only $25,000 more than we now 
pay in one year and from which we get no revenue. Hven 
if we got no revenue in two years, we would own the plant 
and have $25,000 to our credit. 


California. 


The San Francisco Call prints a column article explaining 
why it is necessary that the gas ring of that city should 
charge $2 per 1000 feet for gas, It dosen’t take two columns 
to explain why the city of Wheeling, Va., can furnish gas to 
its citizens for 75 cents. The sentiment in favor of munic- 
ipal gas is growing in San Francisco. 


Tulare Valley Citizen: The action of the State alliance 
in passing a resolution in favor of nationalizing the manv- 
facture and sale of liquor, and eliminating ail elements of 
profit from the business, will probably be followed by 
the people’s party of this state adopting it as a plank in 
their next platform. Under the plan proposed, it would 
completely abolish the saloon as a social or pleasure resort. 
This is a solution of the question upon which people who 
care for temperance more than they do for the temperance 
party can join, with a fair prospect of seeing it enacted into 
a law. 

Miscellaneous. 


The Typographical Journal (Indianapolis): Every post 
office in the United States can be made a government tele- 
graph station. Every honest man should favor such a sys- 
tem. None can oppose it, except those who are benefici- 
aries of the present crushing telegraph monopolies. Every 
city in the Unitea States might have an increase, varying 
in demand, of from one to five daily newspapers, if the gov- 
ernment would assume control of the telegraph lines of the 
country. More news, more truth, more work, more intelli- 
gence disseminated, more money in circulation, more happi- 
ness, 

Foreign. 


Bracebridge, Ont., has voted to authorize the city council 
to issue bonds to the amount of $25,000, for the purpose of 
establishing an electric light plant. The city engineer of 
London is receiving bids for the erection of a municipal 
plant. 


Owing to the high price of bread in Montreal, the Domin- 
ion Knights of Labor have unanimously resolved that a 
public bakery be established to supply bread at the cost of 
production and distribution. 
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Francis Noreen. 
PRACTICAL TAILOR. 


41 ESSEX ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


More than twenty years experience, in all 
branches of the trade. 


High class tailoring at prices 25 per cent 
lower than competition. 
Some of my Customers: 


C. F. Cook, of Cook, Lyman & Seixas; J. 
W. Brooks, Mgr. Schilling Corset Co.; Wm. 
Martin, Treas. Public Produce & Stock Ex- 
change ; J. Triggs of Triggs, Aitchison & Co.; 
Frank P. Prichard, Atty., Philadephia. 


FRAKK S. AMICK, 


Notary Public --- Conveyancer, 
REAL ESTATE TAX-PAYERS’ AGENT, 
142 La Salle St., Room 9, Chicago. 


lf you wish to be able to favor 
government ownership of the rail- 
roads from the railroad employees’ 
standpoint, you should read 


Ye. RAILROAD MER, 


published semi-monthly at No. 6 
Temple Street, Boston. One dol- 
lar per year. 


AN EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER, 
SECOND EDITION. 
A comprehensive statement of the various 
phases of nationalism considered from the 


political, economic and ethical standpoints. 
Sixteen pages. 


5 cents per copy; $4 per hundred. 


Send orders to Miss Diana HIRSCHLER, 
2026 Camac St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WEEKLY TOILER. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance and In- 
dustrial Union. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


It keeps in the middle of the road, Circu- 
lation, 10,000. The oldest reform paper in 
the South. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 


Jackson, Mich. 
State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance. 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Keep in the Middle of the Road. 
Circulation, 4100. 
FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW NATION. 


Wealth in Coin. 


Readers of The New Nation who 
happen to have any coins dated before 
1873, may find among them a quantity 
of varieties which are worth many times 
their face value. The National Coin 
Co., 8323: Stock Exchange, Boston 
Mass., sends out post paid 116 page 
book with 500 illustrations of U. 8S. and 
foreign coins, stamps, confederate and 
continental currency; prices they pay 
and full information how to send coins 
for premium : 1804 dollars, 1853 quarter, 
1793 cent, and 900 other varieties. Cut 
this out and send with 25 cents and 
you will receive book by return mail. 
Send now. It may mean a fortune to 


“ADVERTISE I! 


The Newspaper or Masazine 
—Is A— 


SLEEPLESS SALESMAN. 


i 
Estimates and Advice in Selecting Adver- 
tising Mediums — of focal, National or 
Foreign Circulation — will be given 
Promptly on Application, 


eee Serene 
E. KIMBALL NUNN’S 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
179 TREMONT ST.,; BOSTON, MASS. 


g VICTORY AT LAST!! 

hg Self-threading Sewing Needles 

The blind can use them. Invalu- 

i able for failing sight. Finest needle 

Millward’s Gold Eyes; do 
not cut the thread. Sample paper 

10c.; 3 for 25c.; 12 for 70c. 

New ENGLAND NOVELTY M’r’a. Co., 

24B Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
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If you are going to the 


WORLD’S FAIR 


Be sure that your tickets read via 


Fitchburg Railroad 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 
SHORT LINE 
BOSTON TO CHICAGO. 


Palace Sleeping Cars. 


Through without change via 


RIAGARA FALLS. 


0 
Trains leave Boston, Causeway Street Pas- 
senger Station 


9.00 A.M. 


3.00 P.M. 7.00 P.M. 


For further information apply to 


J. R. WATSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


A WONDERFUL THING!! 


Hot Water 


Without Fire. 
The CLIMAX SOLAR-WATER HEATER 


Utilizes the SUN’S Heat 
And gives Hot Water at all hours of the day 
and night, without expense. 
No delay. 
No care. 


Flows instantly. 
No worry. 
Wonderful. 
The water at times almost boils. 


Always ready. 


Send for circular. 
eee 
CLARENCE M. KEMP, 


Baltimore, Md. 


Also, Gas Machines make gas at 75c. per 
1000 feet. Safe, reliable, efficient. A child 
can operate them. Cellar Drainers to make 
wet cellars dry, automatic. 


A TRAVELLING MAN 


writes: ‘‘I bave been radically cured of con- 
firmed constipation and all of its attending 
evils without medicines, injections or incon- 
venience by your admirable system of treat- 
ment.’’ A pamphlet on the subject will be sent 
for four cents in stamps. Address, 


THE DiILATER COMPANY, 
Canton, Ohio. 
BIQGCHEMIS?RY. 
If you are sick and wish to get well, if you 
are tired of being dosed with nauseating 
poisons, write to Dr. Chas. C. Rodolf, Omaha, 
Neb., for a circular on Biochemistry, the new 
system of medical treatment, which employs 


no poisons, and under which the sick are 
cured, not simply doctored, 
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HAVE YOU READ THIS BOOK? 


Philip Meyer’s Scheme. 
(A Story of Trades Unionism.) 
BY LUKE A. HEDD. 
Every Union Man should read it. 
Every Non-Union Man should read it. 
Every Employer should read it. 


Paper Cover, price 25 cents. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


There is an undefinable something in its 
plot, if plot it may be called, that appeals to 
every wage-worker, and every wage-worker in 
th2 land should read it. In ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’’ Edward Bellamy has given the world 
a better impulse. ‘‘ Philip Meyer’s Scheme”’ 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s story. — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1892. 

The author, evidently a practical worker, 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief difficulties in the problem of capital and 
labor. The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y., 
Nov. 16, 1892, 

This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved without the violences that 
commonly attend tbe great social and polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8 
1892. 

If men who work for wages were to com- 
bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 
would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 
scheme of co-operation.— John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 

Mr Hedd has not solved the labor question; 
but he is a clear thinker and has done some- 
thing in the direction of its solution. We have 
read the book and cheerfully commend it to 
the careful attention of every man who depends 
on the sweat of his brow for food and shelter. 
—N. Y. Herald, April 30, 1893. 


J. S. OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose Street, N. Y. 


No trouble to answer inquiries. Write us for 
price delivered at your station if 


BUFFALO GLUTEN FEED 


isn’t kept on sale near you. 


It’s peculiarly adapted for milch cows, but a 
good feed for all animals. 


Better than corn meal and costs no more. 
Is made at Buffalo and Peoria. 


CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 


DOMESTIC Refrigerators 
$15 to $75. 


COMMERCIAL Refrigerators. 


$20 to $400. 
pa 
Trade solicited from other 
states. 
—o— 
Address, 


W. H. MORSE, 28 Avery St., Boston, Mass. 


OLD BOOKS! OLD MAGAZINES! 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 
ALSO, ALL THE NEW BOOKS. 
Cash paid for Old Books. 


G. E. GIRLING & BRO, 


922 West Harrison St., Chicago. 
Mention The New Nation, 


Abraham Lincoln 
By John T. Morse, Jr. 


With a Portrait and Map. 2 vols. 
gilt top, $2.50. 


“An intelligent estimate of the character, in- 
fluence and policy,of the martyr-statesman, 
together with a truthful, orderly and just pre- 
sentation of the circumstances of sis career, is 
all that one can demand from a fres'4 biogra- 
phy. Such an estimate and such? presenta- 
tion will be found in these two ve" ames. 5 
Thanks are due to Mr. Morse for his masterly 
portrait of one of our best and greatest men.”’ 
— Chicago Tribune. 

“The author has succeeded admirably in 
relating with the utmost fairness the salient 
incidents of the rebellion, devoting espet.al 
space to the narrative of the McClellan drama.”’ 
— Philadelphia Press. 


16mo 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


NEARER THAN A DREAM, 


= es 


An epitome of nationalism with objections 
stated and answered. 
Send stamp for sample copy. 


50 copies for $1.00. 


100 A 2.00. 
Address, 
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13 Winter St., Boston. 


The Gospel of Wealth. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

This pamphlet has nad wn enormous sale in 
England, and ought *o be read and studied by 
every American, showing as it does the views 
of an American millionaire on the distribu- 
tion of wealth. It treats of: 


The problem of the administration of 
wealth. 

The man is more important than the money. 

Three modes of disposing of wealth. 

Nations should go further in tais direction. 

The duty of the man of wealth, etc. 


37 pp. 8yvo. Price by mail, 10 cents. 


JENKINS & McCOWAN, 
224 Centre Street, New York. 


THE COMING NATION. 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA. 


For a Government of, by and for the People 
as outlined in Bellamy’s ‘* Looking Back- 
ward,”’ abolishing the pssibility 
of Poverty. 


No Advertising Admitted. 


Please Send For Sample Copy. 


FOR SALE — A first-class merchant tail- 
oring business at Vergennes, Vt.; the stock 
and fixtures will be sold at a moderate price; 
the location is excellent and the store is all 
that could be desired; a good tailor with mod- 
erate means can take the business, do a tip- 
top trade and make money. Address J. B. 
HUSTED, Vergennes, Vt, u 


Dress Cutting 
School 


And Fashionable Garment Cutting in 
all its departments by the use of 


The National | Garment Cutter. 


i@- LADIES —&% 


Why spend your hard earned money paying 
fancy prices for your dressmaking, when-at a 
small expense of time and money, you can 
learn to cut and make any garment from a 
child’s waist to a full dress suit. 

Why you have no idea how much we teach 
you or how easy our method is to learn, or you 
would surely be with us at once. 

Just come and see for yourself, it wont cost 
you anything and might save you, as it has 
many others, from $25 to $100 a year in dress- 
maker’s bills. 

Our school is open daily, and all are wel- 
come. 


PITTOCK & LAVERY, 
Rooms 61 and 62. 1 Beacon Street, 
Take Elevator. Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF RAIL- 
ROADS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


By THOMAS V. CATOR 
OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
—9o 
Mailed to any address, postage prepaid: ten 
copies, 25 cents; twenty copies, 50 cents; fifty 
copies, $1; and larger numbers at same rates, 
Send money order to 
ARTHUR GORE, 


Harrison street, cor. Fourth, San Francisco 


“Everybody’s Law Book.” 


Is the title of the new 768 page work prepared 
by J. Alexander Koones, LL.B., mem- 
ber of the New York Bar. 


It enables every man and woman to be their 
own lawyer. It teaches what are your rights 
and how to maintain them. When to begin a 
law suit and when to shun one. It contains 
the useful information every business man 
needs in every state inthe Union It contains 
business forms of every variety useful to the 
lawyer as well as to all who have legal busi- 
ness to transact. 

Inclose two dollars for a copy, or two- 
cent postage stamp for a table of contents and 
terms to agents. Address, 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
- Publisher, 345 Sixth Ave., New York. 


Freedom 
Hy Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 
A Weekly Journfal of Natural and Rational 
Religion, ake 3 to unite the various phases 
of free thought in a religious movement that 
will find its basis of work in a desire to ennoble 
souls, to enlarge the boundaries of good will 
among men and to improve the life that now is. 
JENKIN LLOYD Jones, Editor in Chief, assisted 
by a corps of able workers in religion and 
ethics, including Dk. H W. THOMAS, RABBI EB. 
G. H1rscuH, Dr. A. J. CANFIELD and Mr, M, M. 
MANGASARIAN. 


PRICE $1.00 A YEAR 


Sixteen quarto pages, including a liberal ser- 
mon or lecture, a review of current events and 
religious and sociological literature, and a 
number of timely editorials and contributed 
articles. Published by Unzty Publishing Co., 
pobisher of Liberal Literature, 175 Dearborn 

reet, Chicago, U.S. A, 


